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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA

THE REPUBLIC OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA

Hubert E-ipka, former Czech Minister of Trade, and H. Baerlein

The geography, history, and development of this republic of Central
Europe from its recognition by the Allies after the First Great
War. See also Bohemia; Moravia; Slovakia ; Sudetenland

Czecho-Slovakia
arms

Czecho-Slovakia (Ceskosloven-
sko), a republic in Central Europe,
rjroclaimed its independence on
P                          Oct. 28, 1918.

On that day the
national council
took over power
in the lands of
the Bohemian
crown. On
Oct. 30 the
spokesmen of
the Slovaks
unanimously
Acted lor union with the Czechs.
Thus the struggle for liberation
conducted in the Allied countries
during the First Great War by
Thomas Masaryk, M. R. Stefanik,
and Eduard Benes received com-
plete sanction. Diplomatic and
military action abroad fused with
the resistance movement of the
people which, in the final phase of
the war, passed into open opposi-
tion to the Austro-Hungarian
authorities.

BOUNDARIES AND CHARACTER.
Czecho-Slovak territory consists of
two main components : the lands
of the Bohemian crown (Bohemia,
Moravia, Silesia) and part of the
Hungarian kingdom that, from
the early Middle Ages, had
been inhabited by the Slavonic
peoples (Slovakia and, until 1939,
Carpatho - Ukraine). The his-

toric frontiers of the lands of the
Bohemian crown were slightly
modified, both to the advantage of
Czecho-Slovakia and to her dis-
advantage. Two districts (Vito-
razsko and Valticko) were trans-
ferred from Austria to Bohemia
and Moravia respectively, and a
portion of German Silesia (Hluciu-
sko) was reunited with Silesia;
the duchy of Teschen was divided
in 1920 by decision of the council
of ambassadors, the W. portion
being left within Czecho-Slovak
boundaries, the E. allotted to Po-
land. The N. frontier of Slovakia
followed the ancient boundary be-
tween Hungary and Poland, but
in two sectors it was modified in
favour of Poland. The S. frontier
mainly coincided with the line
separating the Slovaks from the
Magyars. The inhabitants of
Sub-Carpathian Russia, after the
collapse of Austria-Hungary, cast
in their lot with the Czechs and
Slovaks, and by provisions in the
peace treaties local autonomy was
granted to the provinces bordering
on Poland, Rumania, and Hun-
gary. In 1939 Carpatho-Ukraine
(q.v.} was transferred to Hungary ;
in 1945 its people voted for incor-
poration in the U.S.S.R. and all
rights over the whole of Sub-
Carpathian Russia were ceded by
Czecho-Slovakia to Russia.

The remaining territory does not
lack natural cohesion. The moun-
tain ridges along the frontiers of
Bohemia and Moravia are separ-
ated from the Carpathian chain by
the Upper Oder (Moravian Gate).
Czecho-Slovak rivers are only
partially navigable: small vessels
ply on the Vltava (Moldau) and
Labe (Elbe), while the Danube
serves as a trade route to the S.
Most of the area is under culti-
vation, but some of it is pasture
land, and there are mining indus-
tries in central and E. Slovakia.

The old provinces of Bohemia,
Moravia, and Slovakia were abol-
ished as administrative units in
1949, and the country was divided
into 19 regions. Area 49,355 sq.
m. Pop. (est.) 13,157,000.

The chief towns are Prague, the
capital, Brno, Moravska Ostrava,
Bratislava, and PIzen (Pilsen).

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.
Both the tongues of Czecho-
slovakia, Czech (or Bohemian)
and Slovak, belong to the Western
division of the Slav family of
languages. Czech has the longer
literary history: it came into
literary use when Latin was dropped
in the 10th century A.D., and
derived from the Church Slavonic
common to all Slavs in the 9th
century A.D. Recorded folk-
stories and legends date from the
12th century. Ballads and other
verse followed, from the 13th to
the 17th century. After an un-
fruitful period a national revival
began late in the 18th century and
continued, especially from the
1880s, until the Communists seized
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